Speaker 1:          I want to start by ... being clear about what my take or what my starting point, and in a way ending point, in this conversation is. It begins with an, an article that my friend, who I have about 1,000 arguments with a week-

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          ... Julie Bindel, wrote in the Guardian, a thousand years ago, about something to do with trans-something. Everybody has forgotten what it actually said, but [00:00:30] if anybody remembers it or read it, what they will remember is that it's cheeky, funny, very naughty, you could probably argue with it, all of us might argue with it, all of us might love it. It really in a way doesn't matter, but it's the trigger, uh, certainly for me and my point of entry into this conversation.
                    Because the response to that piece in the Guardian was that she got banned by the NUS, National Union of Students, [00:01:00] women's organisation. She got no-platformed. And that meant that women who were in universities, or indeed anybody in universities, um, weren't allowed hear and be [inaudible 00:01:14] in the presence of Julie Bindel and have an argument with her.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          They weren't just not allowed to hear her; they weren't allowed to challenge her, and have a row. And that wouldn't [00:01:30] be unusual for Julie because, because she had rows, like I say, about 1,000 times a day. But the important thing, I think, about that ban was that, number one, a feminist with a long and honourable history of commitment to the most dispossessed women, women who are beaten, frightened, impoverished, and in danger, gets associated with fascists, 'cause those are [00:02:00] the only two ca- categories, hither to, that are being no-platformed by the NUS. 
                    Let's think about that. So dangerous was she that all of us, and in particular, students whose job it is to think ... who pay themselves, 'cause they have to pay nowadays, to think and argue, weren't allowed to [00:02:30] do that. They could read her. But they couldn't argue with her. 
                    And I think that's the core of the argument I want to make with you about no-platforming and the censoring the feminist. It's not just about the right to speak. It's about the right of all of us to hear and engage and get stuck into the argument, and to confront those who are saying [00:03:00] something that we care about, even if we hate it, to be able to confront them in person. And that's a huge privilege, in a society like this, and that was denied to the students who were living in the era of no-platforming. 
                    Okay, so I do that thing. I write something else that says, you know, she shouldn't be no-platformed, and life goes on. And then we get to another moment in that conversation. And that's the moment when the issues [00:03:30] associated with her argument about what does it mean to be a trans-person and, in particular, a transsexual and a transgender woman? What does that mean? And as I said, the piece was very cheeky, and you might not like it. 
                    That then is displaced by an entirely different quality of conversation. And so the second point of entry for me was [00:04:00] that moment two [inaudible 00:04:01] I don't remember. Two or three years ago, when I'm in the Green Party, and a philosopher who was in, in the Green Party, whose a quite successful candidate, doesn't get elected, but he nearly, keeps on nearly, being elected ...

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          ... had written something, because he's a philosopher, and his job is to write and think, about transgender, transsexualism, the implications for feminism, what does it mean to be a woman, [00:04:30] to become a woman, to not having being born a woman, but thinking you are a woman, or to want to be one. It's a rumination on all of that. 
                    And it lay about the place for a couple of years until somebody in the Green Party noticed it. And he was subjected to what I can only call a kind of kangaroo court. "His thoughts weren't really correct."

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          His job, by the way, is to think, so [inaudible 00:05:01]. [00:05:00] So at the time, incorrect. However, they were so incorrect that he endured a [crosstalk 00:05:08], at the end of which obliged him to recount thing that he'd never said. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          But he did it because he's in the Green Party, and that to him is the most important thing in the world. And he's quite a successful candidate, as I said, and [00:05:30] he was threatened with all sorts of demonstrations and stuff, and stuff, and stuff. 
                    But the Green Party leadership, or some in the Green Party leadership, thought it worth [inaudible 00:05:43] haranguing this person and telling him off, for doing his job, which is thinking. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          That converged with two or three other events around about, this is two or three years ago, [crosstalk 00:05:58] with which you had trouble at ... [00:06:00] which, again, many of you will be familiar with, Germaine Greer who done did what Germaine Greer does, which is being reckless. Full stop. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          Sometimes, she's completely magnificent, and sometimes, you just wish she would have a conversation with a little bit of [inaudible 00:06:24] she holds her mouth.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          However, the, the last, what, 40 years, you know, people [00:06:30] who worried about that and don't get anywhere, and it doesn't make any difference. But she says things [inaudible 00:06:35]. She gets threatened with dis-invitation. It's not the same thing as no-platforming. But it's about being unwelcome. And in some people's opinion, not allowed to speak. 
                    That cluster of events prompted, um, me and Professor Deborah Cameron to think, "It's time ... This is just ... This is terrible. [00:07:00] This is just terrible." The consequences for the, the milieu of feminism felt terrible, that we just couldn't talk about stuff to do with gender: what it is, what it isn't, what sex is, and what sex isn't, and what the connection between these two is. For us to not be comfortably able to have that conversation, amidst all these difficulties, we'd been having that conversation for 40 years, [00:07:30] in the Women's Liberation Movement and thereafter, to that now feel, like, impossible, felt impossible. 
                    So we head off and cobble together a letter saying, "It's just [inaudible 00:07:40] that we can't talk about gender." Another 30 people signed it. Some of them are people who are transsexuals, some of them are transgender, some of them are heterosexual, some of them have been involved in prostitution [inaudible 00:07:58] with prostitution, some of them [00:08:00] are lesbians, some of them god knows what they were. We didn't exactly know what they were.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          We just, you know, spent the weekend grabbing people to say, "Are you against no-platforming? And are you against the censoring of feminist debate?" People signed up. It goes into the newsletter. And it produces a weekend from hell, for two particular people. Mary Beard, [00:08:30] who's become a national treasure, didn't deserve this, didn't expect it, and Peter Thatchel, who for many people is a saint. And he didn't expect it either. He, by the way, is very pro-trans. He takes a position on prostitution, which I, myself, don't agree with, which is, um, I think [inaudible 00:08:50] prostitution, but that might not be entirely fair. And whatever anybody else who signed this letter, we don't know what they all thought. 
                    What they, what they shared [00:09:00] was a feeling that it is not [inaudible 00:09:04] ... to banish these conversation. How can you be interested in feminism and, indeed, transgender issues, and not want to have the conversation about what the hell gender and sex is. It's feminism's mission in life to make gender trouble. If we're not allowed to do that, we are not allowed to be. I'll come back to that in [00:09:30] a second. 
                    Okay, so life moves on. There are replies to this. And [inaudible 00:09:36] you know. Uh, then we have the Gender Recognition Act, and that faces people with a new discourse, a new temper to the conversation, because there is the prospect of legislation. My guess is is that it won't happen, actually. Uh, but nonetheless it does change the terms of the conversation. 
                    [00:10:00] And the conversation migrates into all sorts of places that wouldn't have expected to be involved in it. Not least, with all due respect, to your party, to the Labour Party. We've had no say in the Green Party. And, and in the Green Party, they, and I'll say it in a second what the outcome of this mess is. But I'll tell you it's horrible, and it [inaudible 00:10:25] you in the Labour Party, and it's a very important place, I think, for this conversation [00:10:30] to be had, because, you know, you are the biggest party in Europe. 
                    The impact of feminism in labourism has been ... incalculably important. Not least because the Labour Party is, from time to time, and we wish again, a party of government. So its capacity to effect change is huge, [00:11:00] and, therefore, its capacity to think ... is really important. We all need to be able to help it think well, and to think with due diligence and discipline, and for it to be a place for anybody who's part of the progressive firmament feels they could be in dialogue. Whether you're in it or not, whether [00:11:30] you vote for it or not, it's a very important locale. 
                    And really important and interesting and worry things have happened in the Labour Party. Um, I don't want to be involved in a critical conversation, particularly, but I do want to say that it does feel ... odd ...

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          ... that a boy of 19 [00:12:00] should become a women's officer, and displace a lesbian who nobody says is not an effective women's officer. I think that's odd. 
                    I also think it's worrying that some blokes in the Labour Party think that anybody who expresses a worry about [inaudible 00:12:25] is a bigot. 

Audience:           Yes.

Speaker 1:          That produces a political commandment [00:12:30] for this mass party, which is, you know, in an extraordinary way revitalising our political culture. It's giving everybody, kind of left of centre, or indeed of the centre, some hope that we, we might actually have a social democratic government in Britain, that might effect huge change, and rescue us from this horror that we're all stuck [00:13:00] in. 
                    But it should be, ugh, what? By this ... I choose my words carefully, oddness is unsettling. And that's taken us I think to, to this conversation, and to a new moment, and I just want to spend the next five minutes, if I may, um, concentrating on the thing that I began with, which is about talking and what we're allowed [00:13:30] to talk about, and what does it mean this notion of free speech.
                    I have to say I'm uncomfortable, I'm not confident, really, about ... free speech as a concept. I'm not sure I entirely get it. So I say that as a kind of caveat to those would argue in a kind of blanket confident for free speech. I'm just not very sure. What I do know [00:14:00] is, two things: one, that the right to be not offended is not a human right.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          Being offended ...

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          ... there isn't a person in this room who isn't offended every day. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          Every day, by homelessness, by some reckless little flick of an eye that just says "Ugh."

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          You know, these little gestures of contempt, " [00:14:30] Ugh," that we all know about, we all live with. And the point of politics is that it creates a space which isn't what you would call safe, but it is safely dangerous.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          Where we can encounter ideas that really just send you reeling, [00:15:00] and turn you inside out and upside down, and you don't die. Politics is about that happening, and you don't die. 
                    The other thing for feminists and for transgender people and anybody that's troubled, and anybody who is oppressed and subordinate, is that politics is the irreducible thing that we need ... to enable us to [00:15:30] not be what we were. If you come from a subordinate class, the subordinate gender, if you're a person of colour, if you're a person who's lived under the Europe of imperialism, if you're a child, if you've been raped and sexually abused, politics is the major resource that you have that enables you to contemplate not being that thing that you were, [00:16:00] not just being that thing, but becoming something else: being empowered, finding your voice, finding the other people who don't have the say and voice because it's not yours, but who get you, spaces of recognition, spaces in which we who are subordinate. 
                    And my guess is there isn't a person in this room who isn't, 'cause most of you will be [00:16:30] working class, women, gay, transsexual, transgender, black; we all know about this. And we're all here because we know something about the redemptive potential of politics. It's not redemptive in the sense that you would be saved, but it is redemptive in the sense that it enables you to be ... something else with everybody else, [00:17:00] because the, the point of this political universe is that it, it is to be transformative. We want to change this civilization that we're in; not just for us, but for everybody. 
                    And in order to do that, we have to name the thing that hurts us ... and sometimes kills us, and, usually, renders us speechless. So for politics to become a milieu when it's not possible to speak is a disaster. 
                    [00:17:30] And that brings me to the person who's mobilised the most coherent argument against everything that I've tried to say, who is Professor Ahmed, who wrote, who mobilised the counter-letter to the letter we wrote in the Observer a couple of years ago when Deborah Cameron and I got that letter together. And what she said ... I want to look at the little note, because I want to get it right. 
                    [00:18:00] She says, "First of all, the oppressed have to struggle to exist." [inaudible 00:18:08] but we do exist. We exist already. We don't ... we might have to struggle to survive, but we don't have to struggle to exist. 
                    She says, "There are arguments by some so- [00:18:30] called 'feminists,'" and I'm thinking, I'm "so-called," all of a sudden. 

Audience:           (laughs)>

Speaker 1:          You think you, you know, your self-identification stuff. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          (laughs). And so [crosstalk 00:18:46] be accused of being "so-called socialists," because they became "so-called feminists." 
                    Actually, there's a person in this room who ran me up one day, and said, "Hey, somebody's written an article in the [00:19:00] paper saying you're a 'so-called,'" actually the word is "purported."

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          I don't know which is worse. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          Okay, uh, da-da-da-da-da-da [inaudible 00:19:15] I want to get to the point of this subject.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          Um, the most important argument that Ahmed makes against a position which is about the no-platforming, our resistance to no-platforming of feminists who have a gender [00:19:30] critique, which includes a gender critique of transgender issues, it's only a debate after all, um, makes the following point. "Okay, we cannot be in a debate, in dialogue, when some at the table are, in effect or intent, arguing for the elimination of others at the table.
                    What this means is that me and you cannot be at the same table. [00:20:00] I- I don't yet know what you're gonna say.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          However, well, you know we might be in, we might be in an argument, and because you are what you are, and I'm who I am. There is a presumption that somebody wishes somebody's annihilation.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          However, the truth is, I'm thrilled to bits to be in the same room as you. I'm very interested in what you've got to [00:20:30] say. I'm very interested in being challenged, by what you've got to say and what you've got to say. I don't want anybody dead.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          But the presumption in this argument, and it's actually said, okay, "Freedom of speech involves ... not being in a conversation with people who wish you not to exist." I'm not aware of anybody, any of these conversations, who wishes the extermination of anybody. All I want [00:21:00] to do is have a conversation, a debate. A debate doesn't mean being dead. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          And those of us who take what would be described as a gender-critical position in these conversations have been not invited but ordered to be not only so-called, p- p- purported but to described as not willing. I thought ... [00:21:30] I didn't choose to be a woman. I've often not liked it. I do love other women. But I don't know a woman who is not uncomfortable, and we would be, because we come from a condition that's about subordination. That's the whole point of feminism, to be in an argument with the ideological and material structures of gender. 
                    Not necessarily an argument about the [00:22:00] beginning and the moment when we are a sex, one or the other. How that gets lived, however, is what the argument is. 
                    Okay, so there is a, a view in Ahmed's argument, which is the challenge to us, that you can't be around a table with those who wish you dead. It's very interesting, that level of rhetorical excess, because it's [00:22:30] frightening, and it warrants a vocabulary which you all be participants in, and you'd all be witnesses of on social media, which is abusive to a degree that I have never experienced in my entire life. 
                    And let me tell you, I'm a street fighter. I know about, you know, disarmed conflict. My entire life has been lived in it. I've been in organisations which have been [00:23:00] completely polarised, completely and bitterly polarised. And I have to tell you, I've never ever experienced anything like this. But you know what? I'm not dead. 

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          And you won't be dead either. 
                    And my final point here is that this ... where this argument takes at Ahmed to is this. Her argument against the anti-censorship and [00:23:30] freedom of speech for feminists position is this: um, "Freedom of speech is not freedom to speak unaccountably." I think there is an interesting contradiction at the heart of this, because speaking is always about social relationship. It's a social act. It invites, it incites a conversation. I speak, you [00:24:00] listen. You speak to me. We're all speaking to each other. 
                    But to say that somebody may not speak is to deny that part of the equation, which is about speaking accountably. Why? Because it denies, in this case, I'm speaking, it denies to you your right to make me accountable, your right to listen, challenge, [00:24:30] intervene, and be part of the argument. It reduces everybody other than the speaker, in other words, to speechless conviction. And that's why it's wrong. And that's why I think it's a beautiful thing that you've organised this conversation, because we [inaudible 00:24:51] a way of having the conversation and nobody dying.

Audience:           (laughs).

Speaker 1:          And actually being very optimistic [00:25:00] about a new moment in this long and horrible business, which is let's set a new tone for this really, really important conversation about what does it mean to be born and become a woman. 
                    We have to be able to have that conversation. And of course, thanks [00:25:30] to you all, we will. 

Audience:           (applause).